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The Ike Years 
All Over Again 

EISENHOWER : And the American Crusades, 
By Herbert S. Par met. 


(Macmillan. 660 pp. $12.95) 


Reviewed by 
Karl Hess 

The reviewer, who served 
briefly on special assignment 
at the White House during 
the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, is a visiting fellow at 
the Institute for Policy Stud- 
ies. _ • 

If you want to relive the 
Eisenhower years, this is the 
book for you. It has what 
seems to be 40 million use- 
ful references to Eisenhower 
sources, piled up. as. the 
foundation for what is al- 
most a daily log of the Gen- 
eral-President’s years in the 
White House, and the- sev- 
eral immediately before, as 
he backed-and-filled . about 
heeding what eventually he 
came to see as his bounden 
duty to lead the nation. 

It cites dozens of inter- 
views. It obviously is writ- 
ten by a man who has read 
himself bleary in his subject 
but who, at the end of it all, 
simply says that to call Ei- 
senhower “a great or good 
or even a weak President 
misses the point. He was 
merely necessary.” 

Necessary for what? By 
contenting himself with ob- 
serving Eisenhower rather 
than with trying to under- 
stand him, his friends, his 
particular role in the so- 
ciety, Herbert Parmet does 
not provide even a hint of 
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answer. But because he is 
such a voracious reader and 
studious observer, t/he clues 
are all there. 

First, there is Eisenhower 
the anti-Communist. Like 
Kennedy-Johnson-Nixon, Ei- 
senhower saw the confronta- 
tion with communism both 
apoplectically and apoca- 
lyptically. Eisenhower’s New 
Look defense policy, diplo- 
matically extended through 
John Foster Dulles’ brink- 
manship, meant to deter the 
Soviets and the Chinese, at 
least, from, big moves in the 
world by rattling the sword 
, qf puclear, retaliation. As 
Parmet meticulously re- 
, counts — without seeming to 
be impressed — Eisenhower’s 
rhetoric, about the New 
Look was seriously compro- 
mised by the old look of 
some of his crucial actions: 
when, he landed Marines in 
Lebanon, for instance. 

Also, when Eisenhower 
supported the covert U.S. 
operation that overthrew 
the Guatemalan govern- 
ment, he was well into a 
world of old-fashioned, even 
if newly-equipped, coup and 
counter -coup, terror and 
covert warfare. That, as a 
matter of fact, is just the 
way Eisenhower wanted to 
fight , the war in Indochina 
— secretly and discreetly. 
But he did want to fight it. 
On that he was as dedicated 
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a hawk as Kennedy, John- 
son or Nixon. (If there was a 
difference in style it would 
probably be mostly in con- 
trast to Johnson. Eisen- 
hower was dead set against 
a big land involvement. The 
Nixon policy of ordering 
bombing while talking peace 
probably would have ap- 
pealed to him more, and the 
early Kennedy policy of se- 
cret raids most of all— ex- 
cept that Eisenhower always 
seemed skeptical of how 
well such secrets could be 
kept. His explicit skepticism 
about the U-2 overflights 
was, of course, brilliantly 
justified.) 

Beyond his fervent anti- 
communism, there is an- 
other aspect to Eisen- 
hower that migh jt mark a 
very special (and necessary) 
place for him in our coun- 
try's development: his 'total 
visceral and intellectual 
commitment to the recti- 


tude of American corporate 
enterprise — as he under- 
stood it from his closest 
friends, all big businessmen 
—disposed him to believe 
that the expansion of capi- 
talist enterprise around the 
globe would, ultimately, 
beat back the. Communist 
menace by putting it to 
shame. 

Although Eisenhower is 
justly famous for having 
said that we must hold onto 
Indochina because of its raw 
materials, he should be 
equally famous for the 
much more sophisticated no- 
tion, emphatically ascribed 
to him in this book, of want- 
ing to assure the freedon of 
American corporations to 
export capital abroad, to 
buy as much of the world as 
possible, as a basic exten- 
sion of U.S. foreign policy 
and cold-war strategy. Frus- 
trayed by the failure to 
elect Wendell Wilkie to 
head the expansion of Amer- 
ican corporate enterprise 


into the ownership of One 
World, the great financiers 
and industralists who sup- 
ported Eisenhower (while 
middling entrpreneurs and 
old-time conservatives de- 
nounced him) may have 
thought him quite necessary 
to safeguard the expansion- 
ism which has now flowered, 
under three other presi- 
dents,. into the age of the 
multi-national corporation. 

This brings up that most 
perplexing of all Eisen- 
hower riddles: Eisenhower’s 
farewell speech in which he 
warned against the excesses 
of a military-industrial com- 
plex which he saw as threat- 
ening, to become the domi- 
nant force in American poli- 
cy-making. 

Why was the man who 
was prepared to oust gov- 
ernments, dispatch Marines, 
talk of massive retaliation, 
overfly the U.S.S.R., and an- 
grily rebut anyone tried to 
tell him how to run an 
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Army — why was such a man 
so concerned at the end 
about the military he had 
faithfully served and the in- 
dustry he had painstakingly 
supported? Parmet isn't 
even curious. 

Again the clues, if not the 
conclusions, are scattered 
throughout this storehouse 
collection of facts. One is 
the contex of the speech. Ei- 
senhower spelled out the 
menace to be that of a “sci- 
entific-technological \ elite” 
and not just the MIC ab- 
stractly. To him, real busi- 
ness meant the big banks, 
the big owners, the vastly 
rich folks whom he enjoyed 
so much as personal friends. 
The gunslinger conglomera- 
tes, who shot to the top 
under Kennedy, apparently 
appalled him. He was an old- 
fashioned capitalist. He 
seems never to have been 
troubled by the fantastic 
support given, say, the bank- 
ing system by federal policy. 

But he was troubled by 
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the thought that the new, 
scientifically-based weapons 
companies would muscle 
their way * into policy-influ- 
encing positions. Also, he 
seems to have been disturbed 
by the possibilities of a garri- 
son state, totally dominated 
by a defense budget. He was 
never disturbed by the com- 
pany-store domination of the 
lives of most ordinary Amer- 
icans by the financial elite 
which already does own con- 
trol of most the capital and 
industry, as well as control 
of those who make policy. 
Maybe that just seemed tra- 
ditional to the General-Pres- 
ident. 

At any rate, deep concern 
along these lines may be 
merely academic after all. 
Thanks to Eisenhower’s 
foremost bequest to a grate- 
ful nation, Richard Nixon, it 
looks like we are going to 
have both a garrison state 
and a company store any- 
way. 


